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American Education on a New Horizon 


by Raymond C. Gibson, Director, Education Missions Branch, Division of International Education, Office of Education 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


NOVEMBER 1953, it was my privilege 


to talk th a devoted Buddhist Priest in 
Chien Thailand. and discuss the basic 
principles of our respective religions. 
When asked to enumerate the important 
precept Buddhism the priest replied: 
“Avoid evil; do good; serve your fellow 
man.” ‘These are the ideals that have mo- 


Buddha for 2,497 


in harmony with our 


tivated the followers of 


iis that are 


years 
finest Cl tian heritage. 

One the greatest men of our time, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, believed that the ultimate 
values ar alities are love and truth. His 
victor India through the pursuit of 
these vi s stands as one of the miracles 
»f modern times 

No one can study the teachings of Bud- 
dha, Christ. Confucius, and Mohammed 
without realizing the cultural interdepend- 
ence of cleties The concepts of justice 
and \ nning through the great reli- 
gions | tivated men to seek, through 
social and political organizations, the imple- 
mentation of man’s spiritual aspirations. 

In the West these manifestations have 


taken the form of democratic societies with 


great emphasis upon the values of freedom, 
nd dignity of man. The industrial 


WwW hic h 


ings to all peoples in the technologically 


justice, 


revolutio1 brought material bless- 


advanced countries. has had the unfortunate 
result of shifting our emphasis from ulti- 


mate ends to means. As we approach the 
problem, therefore, of uniting peoples of the 
East and the West we must try to keep in 
means and spiritual 


balance iterialistic 


ends. 


Eastern Leaders Turn to U. S. 


With the new upsurge of independence 
in the Philippines, Korea, Indonesia, India, 
and the countries of the Near East since the 
Second World War, there has emerged a 
group of indigenous leaders committed to 
the poli y of education and economic devel- 


opment for the benefit of all the people. 


J olume 3 \ 


mober fh 


These leaders recognize the relationship 
between education and economic develop- 
ment, and they have turned to America for 
assistance in applying knowledge and skills 
toward the solution of their problems. 

(re the American people qualified to pro- 
vide leadership in these programs of eco- 
nomic and social development in nations 
fortunate than ours? I believe that 


less 


the answer lies in the motivation and long- 


range o! characterized the 


The 


world in accordance with 


yjectives which 


settlers of this country came to 
establish a new 
the fruits of the Renaissance and the Ref 


ormation and later to take full advantage 


of the industrial revolution. In short, they 
came to establish homes with religious free 
dom, equality among men, the dignity of 
labor, and political and economic inde 
pendence as the foundation of their culture 
They came because of a desire to break with 
Old World restrictions upon freedom. 

If we are qualified at all to assist in the 
development of leadership necessary for 
the countries recently become independent, 
it is because we adopted the philosophy of 
the Declaration of Independence 178 years 
ago. And, following the War of Independ 
ence, the Founding Fathers, having thrown 
off the yoke of a foreign government, were 
wise enough to adopt a constitution which 
would protect the people against their own 
Thus established — the 


proper environment for the development of 


(,overnment. was 


public education, resourcefulness, initiative, 
and free enterprise which are the bench- 
as a world 


marks of our “coming of age 


power in this century. 

Early development of the common schools 
in an atmosphere of freedom and at public 
expense guaranteed the flourishing of ideas 
and dynamic progress in institutions, com- 
merce, industry 
dear as “the American Way of Life.” 

The preamble to the Northwest Ordi- 


and in everything we hold 


nance of 1787 proclaimed that “Religion, 
Morality, and Knowledge being necessary 


to good government and the happiness of 


edu 
That 
policy has been incorporated in the consti 
one of the 48 


mankind. schools and the means of 


cation shall he forever en¢ ouraged 


tution or statutes of every 


States and has been implemented through 
the development of universal public schools 
as a basic necessity for the economic and 
spiritual life of the Nation 

During recent months the Supreme Court 
of the 


United States has reiterated our fun 


damental allegiance to education as the 


birthright of without re- 


individual 


\\ hile we 
right of a 


every 


card to race or color were slow 


In recognizing this minority 


group, the recent decision indicates the tre 
mendous progress that has been made dur 
ing these 167 years and has called attention 
to the fact that the principle of universal 


education has been firmly established 


Educators Accept the Challenge 


With this heritage of freedom in our 


country thei 


\merican educators accept 
challenges and opportunities on a new hori 
zon, confident that education, properly re- 
lated to the needs of the people, can help in 
the solution of their 

Booker T. Washington said, “We shall 


prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify 


problems. kor as 


and glorify labor and pul brains and skill 
The 


free nations of the world. less fortunate than 


into the common oc« upations of life.” 


we in the development of edu ational Oppor 
need men like Booker T. Washing 


ton. and others who have followed him. who 


tunities 


subscribe to the practice of education for 
free men in a society where all men are free, 
and where at least part of those men must 
work in occupations that require manual 
skills. 


the world need to see clearly their dual put 


(merican educators serving around 


pose of preparing people to work and to live. 
One of the great tragedies in many of the 
so-called underdeveloped countries is that 
institutions of higher learning are designed 
primarily to educate men for leisure rather 


than for useful work. 








| et me ce m4 rit ‘ 
technicians face on 


percent of all the adult 


absolutely illiterate \ 

have received less tl 

education Vost 

countries along the peripher he Ty 


(Lurtain or both 


America Phe popu é 
public ol Indone ’} 
Burma, India. Israel, P 

and the Arab countrie 


They 


China and of 


comprise 1 
\frica 
agricultural | 
Asia, Africa, and Latin A 


| have ob erved the 


ancient 
fathers in 


they prepare the soil 


pade the wooden slick hoe 
only tools for cultivation e watche 


them thresh their grai 


over it or by flailing it 
the indigenous peopl 
Siam cultivating thei 
) feet deep using the ute ilalo a 
beast of burden and wadi fter the 
wooden plow all day | | have see 
whole families as they pull the liKS 
from the plant bed 

hundreds of acres covert ler 
of the energy for agri tu ese re 


vy humar Ber 


I provided | 


methods ot produ iT | rd have 


thei 


mained the same for two tl 


longer most ol the peo] i r? j 
undernourished 

\ vast majority of all these people suff 
all of their lives from disease preventable 
diseases such as malaria. trachoma, dvset 
tery, vaws, smallpox, typ! cholera, and 
leprosy. Because of undernourishment 
disease. poverty and unsanita livin n 
ditions life expectancy Is « i) year 


Common Schools Are Needed 


In education there are mat ilmost in 
surmountable problems—lack of schools 
books. 


inadequate facilities and skilled teachers for 


and teachers for the rural area 


,vocational education; traditional ipproa h 


to higher education and the dichotomy be 


1 


tween education and work ind finally the 


heavy incidence of illiteracy at the adult 


improve until com 


mon schools have been developed for all 


level which will never 


the people. 
We enter these countries to provide tech 
nical assistance only upon the invitation of 


their governments. Our work in education 


82 


ninistries of 


invitation otf ! 


velopment of ¢ schools for 


iSSé s one of our basi objectives. 

A fe examples of present elementary 
rtunities lend meaning to this 

ectiv During my 2 years in Peru, | 


huddled to- 
lassroom at 13,000 feet el 
| old. bleak Andes lhe 
the had 
books 
They 


floor or on benches 


is 100 children 


] 
ene _ | well-prepare 


k and pencils——no 
was without windows. 
on the dirt 

ied mud. They 


dis tates. 


memorize and 
\fter a 
hool, they lapse into illiter 


it the teache1 


that children leave 


I not surprisin 
these to work on their parents’ 
early aeeC. 
| have observed the same conditions in 
f the Amazon, on the Nile, and 
unities of Thailand and 
Cambodia In traveling by automobile 


Reap in Northern Cambodia, to 

in the South, | passed through 
I have 
t there were new s¢ hoolhouses 


little s 


e ot tl most primitive country 


erseen. Y¢ 


il every 


village hools COll- 


cted by the people without any tax sup- 


ort Many of these new schools were 
igically vacant in the middle of the school 
ea because there were no teachers for 
the 


lhe new republic of Indonesia has pro- 
onstitution that education is 


child. And 


1imed in its ¢ 


be the birthright of every 
they are so determined to make this objec- 
tive a reality that thousands of graduates 
‘f the primary schools are being prepared 
throug! correspondence courses to teach 


the rs il the new s¢ he ols. 
In the Philippines the common schools. 
community improve 


lesioned [ service 


ent, have p oneered in the development 
poultry, fish 
Che diet 


is being improved through 


of better vegetable: gardens, 


pond ind othe sources of food. 


In Thailand I visited a junior high school 


near the border of Burma where boys 


ising the simplest hand tools, had con- 
structed an adequate building for manual 
The pride with which they told their 


story would have inspired the Sphinx. In 


arts, 


nother secondary school, near Bangkok, 
there was no 
And 


| found that in a carpentry school for boys, 


for more sophisticated boys, 


opportunity to learn any manual skill. 


there was no opportunity to take any aca- 





demic course only arpentry all day long. 
One group 1s educated to work the other 
to live—and neither is successful. Only 


7 percent of the children go beyond the 
oes to the uni- 


the first 


ith grade and | in 1.000 


versity. But the curriculum fron 


rade through high school is designed to 
prepare students for the universit 

In my work with the teachers colleges in 
Peru. ind Thailand. | 


ered that they are 


Indochina. di COV- 


very near the same condi 


tions as prevailed here in the United States 


in 1850. I found that of 256 teachers in 


provincial normal schools of Thailand, only 


Vare ¢ olleg oraduat - \ teat he rs ¢ olle re 


can give a bachelors degree. and the work 


value toward a de- 


taken in them has littl 


sree in the local university. 


New Diplomacy Is Created 
In Latin America, Asia, the Near 


and Africa, Americar educators are quietly 


Mast, 


and patiently helping ministries of educa- 


tion and the common people to develop 


rural schools to eliminate illiteracy and pro- 
vide reading materials for the next genera- 
tion: and to teach health and agriculture in 
con- 


order to improve the general livine 
Vocational 


| 


ditions. schools are peing or 


ranized to teach indigenous people the 
skills necessary to increase produc tion and 


And, 


all, we are helping the people in reorganiz- 


the general standard of living above 
ing and making more effective their institu- 
tions for preparing teachers. 


educators, agriculturalists, 


(merican 
physicians, engineers, and businessmen are 
creating a new kind of diplomacy—an un- 
derstanding of people that comes from 
working cooperatively on problems, the so- 
lutions to which can mean longer, healthie1 
lives and a greater degree of freedom. 
American colleges and universities have re- 
sponded to Mr. Stassen’s call for help in 
providing technical assistance to institu- 
Moreover, our 
dili- 
gently with 30.000 foreigners who are now 
this 


these foreign scholars in our schools offer 


tions around the world. 


educational institutions are working 


studying in country. Incidentally, 
the greatest opportunity we have ever expe- 
rienced in correcting our own cultural lag. 

The underdeveloped countries constitute 
an economic, cultural, and political vacuum. 
They are susceptible to commercial exploi- 
tation, political propaganda, and military 
conquest. Preventable diseases, poverty, 
and ignorance are enemies of man that can 
and should be conquered. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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How Educational Can Educational Television Be? 


by Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


_ \ TIALLY. television is only a carrier 


sof communication. It 


caeaiiad - wiaene 
can carry sight and sound. gestures, tac ial 
ex pre voice, and pictures. It can in- 
terpret action, personality, music, art, lit- 
erature, science, philosophy, mathematics : 


draw on any of the other reser- 
That is why 
television is important to us today. 


and il i! 
voirs of human knowledge. 
Entertainment, news. great human events. 
and sports are all an essential part of ou 

Other mediums of communi- 


books. 


and the radio 


daily living 


cation——the stage. magazines. news- 


papers bring them to us, 
but television brings 


pletely ind with g? 


them to us more com- 
realer speed. 


Have We Found 
A Magic Formula? 


So we have wondered. could it be that 
we have here, in addition to a quickened 
means of communication, a quickened 
means of education? We are always search- 
ing for the Golden Fleece in education 
have we found it? Virginia Gildersleeve, 
dean emeritus of Barnard College, tells us 
in her admirable autobiography: 

“There 
tion 
which swiftly eaten makes us as wise as God, 
Even in these 


is no magic formula of educa- 
no fruit of the tree of knowledge 


knowing good and evil. 
critical days, when educated persons are so 
desperately needed. the process of educa- 
tion requires time and work and striving. 


] olume Number 6 


The ability to think straight, some knowl 
edge of the past, some vision of the future, 
some skill to do useful service, some urge 
to put that service into the well-being of the 
community —these are the most vital things 
education must try to produce. If we can 
achieve them we shall have brought 
to America the wisdom and the courage to 
match her destiny.’ 
Most educators will 
Dean Gildersleeve that we have not yet 
found an educational magic formula in 
television. We must all agree, however, on 
the values of television which have already 
been demonstrated in education. There- 
fore, we must steer a middle course in using 


readily agree with 


it. First. we must understand our 
Second, we must apply our best and 


Third, 


ence. 
most acceptable teaching methods. 
we must test our results. 
Understanding our audience is more difh- 
cult than understanding our classroom stu- 
dents—because television is a mass medium. 
By and large, we don’t know who our tele- 
vision students are, unless we have tele- 
courses in extension education or captive 
audiences in classrooms. Is it wasteful to 
use television for minimum highly sele« 
tive audiences only? A stamp club, on the 
air for years by radio only, had millions of 
listeners in history, geography, economics, 
and world affairs! Can we discount the 
mass audience, hungry for knowledge, in 
an attempt to train the relatively few? Let 
us study our audiences first. find out who 
they are, where they are, what they want, 


audi- 


and what they would want if they only knew 

We should have programs fot 
interest audiences but not so spe 
assembled in a few 


about it. 
speci 

cific that they could be 
classrooms. For these audiences it would 
he better for us to use 
selected from well-organized catalogs which 


motion pietures 
list many pictures made at a great output 
of time. effort, and money. Or we might 
use closed-circuit television with live pro- 
eraming for the small audience, but we need 
not waste valueble broadcasting facilities 
for a minor effort, regardiess of its appar 
ent immediate importance. 


What Programs Serve Education? 


What then can an educational television 
legitimately do to justily its very 
existence? What can we do to make that 
agency the most important in modern com- 
munication to serve mankind? And, of the 
dozen educational stations on the air, which 


station 


ones are doing at? 


As you will see from the chart and its 
legend, ten major types of programs are 
All are familiar with 
enter 


com: 


now being televised. 
the first four types of programs: (1) 
tainment features, (2) news, news 
ment, (3) sports, and (4) special events. 
The other six types deserve special com- 
ment. 


tased upon an address made before the Edu- 
Research Association at the 
Berkeley, January 15, 


lelevision 
California, 


cational 
University of 
1955 








Vo. 5, Cultural This type of program 


hegins to look interesting to educators It 
includes programs of great cultural value 
operas like Amahl and the Night Visitor 
by Menotti, produced in the past tew vear 


by NBC: and Sister Angelica. by Puccini 


also produced by NBC; concerts by sym 
phony orchestras like San Francisco Syn 
phony and the New York Philharmo: I 
CRBS programs of current cultural value 

like Omnibus; and dramas like Studio One 


Robert Viontgzomery Pre ents Phile 0 Ho II 
CBS Workshop, and mal other fine. cul 


tural. and entertainin eature 


Vo. 6 Developme lal (for want of a bet 
ter word This type | hud programs 
like Heritage done by the National Galler 
of Art and NB Adventure Vedi Phe 
Search, You Are There. See It Now, Now 
and Then. with Frank Baxter who present 
works of the 


the evreat permanent | rar 

world. utilizing the phote raphic element 
in television to take places ind to le 
us see things It also includes reviews of 
current books, with the vie of author 
their own and others’ work. and music a 
preciation, with explanat f the val 
achieved through trained tenn ind vi 
ing through supple ment lal a | 


the reading ol scores 


Vo ( Vews ha / / pres nt 
news on this type of tuthoritie 
vive background material which aids the 
viewer in understandi t: this type 
inelude high-level d progral 

Vo. & Talks Und th classificatior 
are talks like those on tl BE in i! 
subject-matter fields to « ( wide vartet 


of special interests 


Vo. 9. Dramatized Phrough 
televising dramatized research many peo 
ple can be informed of the work in count 
less industrial and engi I enterprises 


Ink many fields contig : to human 


needs like child welfar health recre 
tion, housing. and food ind. particularl 
in university and college research labora 
tories and extensive research institut 

which bring the fruits of study and inver 


il kind 


f program is th 


tion to bear on the welfare ih 
An example of this type 


Johns Hopkins Science Revi 


Through this 
makes possible 


Vo. 10, Direct teachi 
type of program television 
not only the extension of teaching to mil 
lions heretofore unable by circumstances to 
receive it conveniently, but the illumination 
of the mind by the audio and visual facul 
ties possessed in television 

To these means of education must be 
added reference books. written and graph 
proper tests for 
justified, credit 
toward advancement in the fields of study 
and accomplishment. 

Che chart classifies the ty 1 
Those which must come from 


ically illustrated notes 


achievement, and when 


ot programs 
by source, 
standard commercial stations are in the out 


side ifea 
equally well by standard commercial o1 
educational stations are in the white area; 
and those which seem to be the obligation 
of educational stations are in the black. 

Types 1 through 4, which are not shown 
on the chart, are in the outside area. Num- 
bers 5, 6. and 7 are in the white, and num- 
) and 10 are in the black area. 


bers & 


SYMPHONY 


TALKS 


“ANEED 9, 
, %¢ 


Oimec 
9 | i 5 5 


TEACHING 


10 





- 
Noerstano'™ , 


o, 
©VELOpment>Y 


“-ULTURAL 


Types of television programs: (1) Entertainment; (2) 


News: newscasts, comment, and discussion; (3) 
Sports; (4) Special Events; (5) Cultural: opera, sym- 
phony, drama; (6) Developmental: art, literature, 
music appreciation; (7) News: background, under- 
standing, and discussion; (8) Talks: by authorities 
in subject-matter fields; (9) Dramatized Research 
Johns Hopkins Science Review; (10) Direct Teaching 
extension and classroom. (Types 1—4 are not 


hown in the chart.) 


Who Pays the Bills? 


\ number of notable programs are being 
roduced by educational television stations. 
\mong them are the following: At Ames. 
lowa (WOI-TV). /owa School Time for ele 
mentary and secondary students; at Houston 
KUHI 
Angel 


1 course in home nursing; at Los 
KTHI a dramatic program in 


which children act out a story called “] 
Play Like at the Lniversity of Wisconsin 
WHA-TV) the children’s program “The 


at Pittsburgh (WQED), 
the High School Continuation course; at 
Si. Louis. “The Finder”: at the University 
if North Carolina, “The Bible”: and at San 


Friendly Giant” 


Francisco (KOED), who can forget “Buck- 
skin Bol 
These are only a few of the programs pro 


duced by educational stations. Such sta- 
tions cost from $250,000 to $750,000. It 
costs from $60,000 (minimum at Houston 
to $300,000 to run them every year. 
Where do they get their money? The 
first source is support from the public mem- 
berships in the station and general con- 
tributions. The second is the paid pro- 
rams, sealed and delivered from associates 
using them. The third is sale of books. 
This is an unlimited field of legitimate ex- 
What is an education without 


ploitation. 
The fourth is the sale of courses 


} ooks 4 


those which might be done 


(telecourses at regulal tuition rates). West 
ern Reserve University has supported its 
entire T\ project from this source. The 


fifth is sale of course materials. Many uni- 


versities provide $2, $3, or $5 packets. The 
sixth is foundation and industry support, 


and the seventh, tax support. 


Will TV Affect Methods? 


When we speak of research, we £0 back 
first to our audience, second, to out teach 
ing methods; and third, to our results. 
Our audience has certain learner charac- 
teristics. Experience has taught us to rec 
ognize some of these characteristics in the 
individual. The first of these is curtosity 
what we want to know is his relative aware 
ness of his environment. his urge to find 
out the “why” of things. The se« ond is the 
nature and accuracy of his perceptions. 
We want to know whether he sees in a sit- 
uation merely the reflection of his own 
prejudices or whether he 
curately the component elements of the 
broade ast. the lesson We want to know 
whether u hen he looks. he really sees, u hen 
he hears. he really listens. If he doesn’t. 
to center his at- 


per eives ac 


we must teach him to see, 
tention on details and not on conglomerate 
picture. If he doesn’t listen when he hears 
we must teach him how to listen. The 
third is character and intensity of motiva 
tion. We should be interested in whether 
his motivations have increased in maturity, 
commensurate with his assumed social and 
intellectual growth. The fourth is reaction 
to problems. Here we want to know 
whether, when faced with a problem ot 
immediate concern, he is able to find a rea 
sonable and practi al solution. 

We should like to discover: (a) What 
imagination does he possess? (6) can he 
improvise and invent? (c) has he the ability 
to select, discriminate, and apply techniques 
that have demonstrated effectiveness? (d) 
we should like to know what his standards 
of thoroughness and accuracy are, and 
(e) finally. we should like to know whether 
he possesses that God-given quality of per- 
sistence to keep everlastingly at it—to stay 
with ihe program until it is finished. Here 
a test may be made of the mass-audience as 
well as of the individual. 

The Navy tests, at Port Washington 
Special Devices Center, which compared 
regular classroom kinescope and live tele- 
vision, revealed that live television was in- 
comparably better than the other tech- 
niques. The Army tests at Camp Gordon 
showed that TV, with periodic class ses- 
sions, led to greater retentiveness, more at- 
tention to detail, and greater total under- 
standing. 

How does this affect any method of teach- 
ing? WFIL-TV University of the Air at 
Philadelphia offered a course in logic. 
Father Gannon, of St. Joseph’s College 
there, gave the course. He had never used 
visual illustrations before, but when the 
art department of the station provided him 


{Continued on page 94) 
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Part One appeared in School Life, February 1955 


PART II* 


Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight 


by Gertrude M. Lewis, Specialist for Upper Grades, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


\ CHILDREN are in grades 7 and 8 
ind Y) the tremendous urge away trom 


a : ons and the striving to attain 


idultt | give the school a golden. if 
somet rbulent Opportunity to help 
ro toward independent, sel{- 


int maturity Vost school educators 


know that the major problem which schools 
face dur these vears is how to encourage 
children to use their initiative and desire 
for independence in wavs that will help 
ther in understanding, in skills, and 
r sible citizenship. Much of the 

f good schools is pointed toward 

the end of helping children achieve greater 
acade! nd social skill. greater knowledge 
of their nation and of other nations. 
d , ibility to contribute to the hap- 


niness ad ell-being of others. The fol- 
lowil iccount will attempt to show how 
educato! n 76 schools are trving to achieve 


rowth for children. 


Via teachers are aware of their respon 
lity to help children grow in every way. 
Teachers who have the same children for 
all or rt of every day find it relatively 


easy to help children understand their 
strengths and weaknesses and to help them 
ike 1! d vidual and 


basic skills, physical develop- 


group plans for im- 
provel ent in 


ment. and social and emotional behavior. 


Teache who deal with many groups of 
childre 
more difficult to gain intimate knowledge: 


daily. on the other hand. find it 


of each pupil’s strength and shortcomings. 
to analyze causes, and to help students plan 
programs for individual and group de- 


velopm«e nt 


Growth in Language Arts 


Educators understand that in reading, 
for instance, the great variety in growth 
patterns of human beings precludes that 
many children will read well at 12, 13, and 
14, and that, no matter how skillful previ- 
ous teachers have been in teaching chil- 


dren to read. some will come to the seventh 


V olume 37. N umber 6 


and eighth grades (and subsequent years 


as We I] 


still in need of help and of planne d 
opportunity to improve their reading skills 
lo know the sort of help each pupil needs 
to provide it for each one, and at the sam 
time to make it possible for each to ust 
reading materials which enable him to keep 
up with the subject matter dealt with in his 
classes is the challenge. This requires a 
careful and continuing testing program 
records of progress and of efforts made to 
analyze defects and to achieve success; it 
requires that the teacher be acquainted with 
these records; and it requires program 
of materials and methods which can lh 
adapted to need. 

In the schools included in the present 
study records are available. Some schools 
are able, through central or room libraries 
at school, mobile or mailing services, o1 
good use of the community library, to pro- 
vide rich 1esources in reading, such as en 
cyclopedias, reference and research ma 
terials, related and purely recreational fi 
tion, magazines, and newspapers. 

Some teachers extend this principle of 
variety into the daily work of the class. 
Cooperatively, studies o1 “projects” are 
planned to include the major interests of 
most students, and informative materials 
are corralled from libraries, other class 
rooms, homes, friends, and other sources. 
In this setting, it is possible to “pitch the 
reading level to suit the reader.” whether 
he is a superior or slow reader, and to vary 
the approach so that “slow” readers have 
opportunities to learn through other ave- 
nues. 

Several schools in the study provide 
planned help for children to improve their 
reading. Many teachers described adapta- 
tions they are making, such as individual- 
ized help in building reading vocabulary 
in a subject field, reading clubs to stimulate 
interest in all children, and challenging 


bo« ks. 


Several schools are placing “slow” readers 


ways to exchange opinions on 


for a period with « specially trained teachers 
who try to find ways to coordinate their 
readin& practice with the work in subject 
matter classes 
(;rowth in the ability to express oneselt 
in speech and writing and to gain command 
of the structure of the English language is 
commonly a part of the program, too Op 
portunities to express ideas and opinions 
differ with the degree to which children are 
brought into discussions about operating 
the school. the class, social affairs, and their 
own school lives, and the degree to which 
ideas and opinions are gleaned from all 
ources and interchanged in classes. Edu 
cation in outlining, composing, and deliver 
ing reports Is given; Lape and disk record 


Many 


opportunities are utilized to lead children 


ings are often used as evidence. 
to express in writing what they themselves 


observe. feel, think, and imagine. Schoo! 
newspapers cooperative ly produced by stu- 
dents, are among the popular ways to en 
courage good writing as well as school 
interest. Letters, invitations, acknowledg 
ments and requests rive prac tice In neces 
sary business and social forms 

\ttention to spelling continues, w ith many 
children meeting easy success, and others 
requiring much help. As in the previous 
srades. teachers use numerous devices to 
help pupils having difhiculty in developing 
phonetic control which may be functional 
inh spe lling new words. This Is difki ult fh 
our language, and visual, auditory, kin 
esthetic. and associative memory must be 
relied upon where phonics fail. For this 
reason, teachers seek to combine sounding, 
listening, looking, and writing in sentences 


words which are to be learned. 


Both articles refer to a study which is sum 
marized in a bulletin, Educating Children in 
Grades Seven and Eight, by Gertrude M. Lewis 
Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, Washington 25, D. ¢ (Bulletin 1954 No. 


10. price 35 cents.) 


Specialist for Upper Grades, 





and doing, and (6) 


what w ire |earning 


Growth in Mathematics 
ho we inn ike suggestions to eat h other 


In the teaching of mathemati s in pre 
' for improving oul work One of the rich 
vious grades, a noticeable ettort made 
, e] a ¢ irried out by a class working 
make experiences pi wl der that the : 
Lille child | th ay was a visit to the State capital 
Kilis childret earn 1 ru tol : 
| | \ | ty in which they observed the legislature. 
ern lite etivitse uc! ink ; 
: (Jn retur! they reenacted the whole ex- 
uring tor needed const etl 
: perience of governing insotal as thev could 
marketing. travelin ince. home pur : 
ee it | slative districts were stuc ied by 
chase and management 
yresentatives, campaigns were 
are used in schools to help el iren see , 
rial elections were held in proper 
mathematical process | , 
otis booths. and travel and living ex- 
g . . penses were computed. Bills were formu- 
Growth in Social Studies and held 7 . 
. : ited. hearings held, an votes taken. 
in Science : 
Foll his, a gubernatorial and a presi- 
( itizenship Civics = pt dential election was also held. In connec 
SCIENCE, and othe subject nh dea u { I tl this type ot integrated study. 
the lives and achieveme poupe hildre 1y gain much information and 
> . ‘ , | ' l, some 
nations are frequent! ae! trenethen many skills. Reading. 
such title as social studi , Rooe CHESSER ntervi n »bserving, experimenting, re- 
Sub ject-matter content ais ort scussing are basic activities, each 
dependent upon what } ( led in the toinit a constellation of skills 
years below seventh grad ' wne hich profit by functional reinforcement 
follow. Customarily. during these 2 ye Pra ily all schools included make an 
children are expected | etter der effort f help children keep up with the 
standing of the local | Nat li rid Newspapers, magazines, 
Government, and thei “oe rrent is, radio and _ television pro- 
responsibilities. [In som 1 seq a a oo | 
tial study of the develo Nat Occasionally a solid block of the year is 
Is placed her ; wan ther Ve t nted to this as in the schoo] which 
highlights in our histor thre quential treated the theme Keeping | p With Cur- 
tudy Is placed later rent Affairs 
Some. of the schoo! ted utilize the 
se 3 . — claves . : . 
self-interest’ which cha children Music, Art, and Physical Education 
in these grades to help cl ric inderstand 
, Every school-in the study places value 
themselves better, and lo hel them under! : : 2 
1 n rt, and pltysical education in 
stand their relation hips t » others he spor 
he education of children. Choruses, glee 
sibility to home and family. friends. school ‘ 
; lubs, orchestras. bands, talent shows, and 
community, the Nation, tl world Is exan a 
: up singing testify to the recognition ol 
ined in units organized for the purpose | hild « 
; music as a way ot relating children to each 
The following themes (taken from the bull ; 
other. and of increasing a sense of com- 
tin) illustrate the diversity of units studied ; ea : 
ta rider belonging. Art, too, is used 
in some of these schools durit these vears 7 F I ' 
i? roup expression: 0 yrroauce scenery. 
Understanding Myself, Personality and Ap te 


Lume ior a play, school o1 home im- 


pearance, Beliefs and Superstitions, Prob 
proveme! Ol outdoo1 lands« aping. In 


Iexplorin 


Achieving Good 


lems of Livine in Our Sel 


me ol schools it includes the com- 


}ducational Opportunitie 


unity as well; for example, one school an- 


‘Intercultural Relation () Shrinkin ' ' 
2 lily invites great artists to send a show- 
World. The State. Wester: or Easter: 
encouraging the community to appre- 
Hemisphere, Living in America PI 
ciate und buy) some of the paintings. 
In social studies. more parti ularly thar ; 


Opportunity is provided in both art and 


in other areas, many teachers deliberately 
ndividual expression as well. 


/ 


help children learn more about how to plat gm 
Clay and soap modeling, finger-painting, 
block-printing, 


to carry out plans, and to evaluate what they 


textile design. puppetry, 


are doing and achievine. Children are ex 
per ted to help the teacher pl i nobiles, and other activities are in lrequent 


tre eoine to study. (2) just what we want evidence; and opportunity for instrumental 
to find out, (3) where we ll look for in practice is provided in many schools. 
formation, (4) how we will organize our Physical education consists in most 


class tor the study. Kin schools ot a program whi h involves all 


BG 


children in games, sports, rhythmic activi- 


ties. self-testing activities, and which pro 
vides as well for the type of activity that 
marks a “quiet evening at home,’ activities 
such as table games, ping-pong, and social 
The forme: 


the regularly scheduled daily physical edu- 


dancing. usually takes place in 
cation periods; the latter during the noon 
hour as part of the recreation program. 
Some school leaders express conviction that 
children of these ages should be protected 
against the ravages of strong, exciting com- 
petition; many of those whose children en 
rage in these activities express regret that 
this is so, but think they cannot diplomati 


cally protect children against it 


Growth Through Homemaking and 
Shop Experiences 


Experiences in these areas are offered 
children in many schools, sometimes as 
part of an integrated program and some 
times as separate courses. Experiences 
vary with the locality, often reflecting local 
needs and opportunities and the interests 
of children. In homemaking classes ob- 
served, both boys and girls frequently take 
part in studying and practicing meal prep- 
aration, personal grooming, sewing, room 
arrangement and decoration. In some 
schools children study child care. Shop 
experiences are also extended in some 
schools to both boys and girls. These ex- 


periences include work with plastics, 
leather, metal, wood. paint, and other 
“craft” enterprises; sometimes they include 
exploration into mechanical drawing, 
electrical tools and machines, auto and air- 


plane mechanics, and agriculture. 


Problems Remain To Be Solved 


Interviews brought to light many prob- 
lems with which educators and parents need 
help in dealing with children of these ages. 
These problems are listed in the bulletin. 
Consideration of them shows that many 
call for research, experimentation, and 
agreements by educators themselves. 
Others require cooperative study and agree 
ment by parents, educators, and other com- 
munity leaders. Interviews with parents 
and children reveal that they are apprecia- 
tive of the intelligent, tireless, and some- 
times creative ways in which schools pro- 
vide for these children. They. too, are 
eager to cooperate with school people to 
make our schools even more effective in 
developing healthy, resourceful, intelligent 


j ; 
young people. 
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Credit Union for Teachers 


by Roy Q. Strain, Instructor, Compton Junior College, Compton, California 


N 19 \ TEACHER in the schools of 
Ci ton, California, which was then a 
of from 10.000 to 12,000 per- 
from a furnished 
house. He 


and he needed about 


ded to move 


apartment to an unfurnished 
furniture, 


iddition to the money he had, but he 


nd it possible to obtain this money at 
i reasonable cost In talking his situation 
ove \ tl othe r s¢ hool employees he found 
that most f them faced the same problem 
they ne oney. but had no reasonably 
priced source from which to obtain it. 
Chen | eard about credit unions. (Inci- 
dental t was from a five-line “filler” in 


LIFE. He 
and 17 of 


ion to serve their needs. 


SCHOO! told his associates 


woul scovery, them or- 

r redit ur 
lhe redit union opened for business 
vested and three loan applica- 
x $200. It has grown steadily 


During the intervening 17 years 


ever s 
ovel OO loans totaling nearly $4,000,000 
have be made: members’ savings have 


risen to $750,000; assets have passed the 
1) mark: 


dends has been paid; a building worth over 


$1 .000.01 about $100.000 in divi- 


$30,000 has been purchased as an office and 
has been furnished with $10.000 worth of 


equipment; nearly $30.000 in reserve funds 


has been accumulated; membership has 
risen to over 1,600 (Compton Is now a com- 
munity of about 75,000 population ) ; $250,- 
O00 has been collected in loan interest. 


In addition to the usual savings and loan 


services of a credit union this credit union 


devised a special “Twelve-Month Salary 
Service” in 1939, which has proved valu- 
able to members. Compton teachers, like 


so many teachers, are paid during the school 
during the summer, 
difficult. This 
is a trustee for those members 
Club.” It re 


ceives their pay warrants directly from the 


but not which 
makes bi 


union acts 


veal 
idgeting credit 


wishing to join its “Salary 
school district and pays the members one- 


twelfth of the annual salary each month. 


mbher 6 


rhe preceding sketch shows the solution 
which the school « mployees of one medium 
sized community found for their money and 
only an ex 


budgetary problems. It is 


ample. The same solution has been found 
school employee 


United 


hundred 
the 


by several 


groups all over States and 


Canada who have also organized and effec 


tively operated credit unions for their 
mutual benefit. Other employee groups 
have also found the same solution. Whrat. 
then. is this new institution ? 


\ credit union is a cooperative savings 
and loan association organized by a group 
of people with some common bond of as- 
sociation to provide themselves with an 
institution in which they can deposit sav- 
ings, particularly small savings, and from 
at reasonable inter- 
LOO can 
The 


bond of association is usually an 


which they can borrow 


est rates. A group as small as 


operate a successful credit union. 
common 
employee group, but it may also be a church 
group, a lodge group, a labor union group, 
or the residents of a small community for 
example. A credit union is a corporation 
which is granted a charter in accordance 
with either Federal or State law, as the case 
may be, and is operated in accordance with 
either Federal or State regulations and is 
supervised by either Federal or State 
officials in much the same manner as banks 
or building and loan associations. 


rhe 


relatively simple, and assistance is always 


organization of a credit union is 
readily available from the organized credit 
union movement. There is a Credit Union 
League in nearly every State. The larger 
leagues have field men whose duties include 


The 


National Education Association has a “Com- 


the organization of new credit unions. 
mittee on Credit Unions,” which can give 
organization assistance. There is also the 


National 
headquarters in Madison, Wis., which has 


Credit Union Association with 
field men available to help new credit unions 
The Bureau of Federal Credit 


Unions has a staff of trained examiners to 


get started. 


assist groups that choose a Federal charter 


whenever a volunteer or an employee of 


the League or Credit Union National As 
sociation is not available. Thus organiza 
tion help is available merely for the askin; 
They 


are managed by a board of directors which 


Credit unions are cooperatives 


is elected by the members at an annual meet 


ing. each member having one vote regard 
less of -his investment The ofhicers are 
elected by the board of directors from 


a credit committee, 


among their number. members of the 


credit union also elect 


which has the responsibility of approvin 


loan applications, and a supervisory com 
mittee, which has the responsibility of audit 
ing the records of the credit union peri 
odically. A credit union is directly man 
iged by the treasurer. He is the only 


member of the official family who can be 
ompensated for his services, and he may 
only be compensated by vote of the mem 
bers of the annual meeting. Treasurers of 
young credit unions are usually underpaid, 
and many perform their duties largely as a 
service to their fellow employees. Treas 


urers of well-established credit unions are 
often paid at commercial rates for their 
time. All other credit union officials donate 
their time for the good of the organization 

\ well-managed credit union provides its 
members with personal loans at a substan 
tially lower interest rate than would other 
wise be available to them, and at the same 
time pays its shareholders a dividend rate 
available else 


materially higher than is 


where with equal security. These financial 
aspects ol the credit union are important 
but not as important as its ethical, moral 
and spiritual aspects. It is a democratic 
institution which conforms with the funda- 
mental principles of our form of govern- 
ment in every way and supports that form 
of government in all of its activities. 


Credit unions are relatively new institu 
tions and as a result are not generally known 
or understood by the public . Superintend 
ents, principals, and teachers can serve the 
public by including credit union materials 
in appropriate courses of study, such as 
business training, home economics, eco- 


nomics, and senior problems 


a7 








How To Obtain U. S. Government Films, '5 


by Seerley Reid, Chief, Visual Education £ervice, Office of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Educationgyd V 


ee ee ee 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


KIND OF FILMS’ 


ee ee ee 
HOW TO BORROW 
OR RENT FILMS* 


oe ee oe 
HOW TO 
PURCHASE FILMS 


a a oe | = 
FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION WRITE 





Department of Agriculture 


Department of the 
Air Force 


Department of the Army 
(including Corps of 
Engineers) 


Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 
(Department of Commerce) 


Coast Guard (Department 
of the Treasury) 


Department of Defense 


Office of Education 
(Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Department 
of the Interior) 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Department of the 
Interior) 


Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs 
(Foreign Operations 
Ad ministration) 


O motion pietures and 160 


filmstrips or igriculture 
onservation forestry home 
conomics ind related ub 
' 
160) motion pieture and i) 
filon trips public imftorma 
n ind train filer or 
miou iviation ubjects 
0 motion pietures and 90 
filen trips prurbolie informa 
tion, medical, indo tramaun 
films on variou ubiect 
mothon pretures ind 3 film 
[rips on aviation subject 
NoTI Phe CAA also dis 
tributes several hundred Au 
Force and Navy films dealin 


with aviation 


Lo motion pietures and 45 
filmstrips——-public informa 
ion and trainin films on 
various subjects related to the 
(loast Guard ind its opera 
i0 motion pictures ibout 
he Armed Forces 

$4 motion pictures and 432 
filmstrips——-on machine shop 
practices, woodworking skills, 
ind other industrial and vo 
cational training subjects 


motion pictures on com 


mercial fisheries and on wild 


life conservation 


1) motion  pictures—about 


Indians and Indian life. 


hk motion prc tures on health 
and = agriculture King 
lish, Portuguese, and Spanish 


with 


commentaries 


from Forest Service. 
LSDA film librar- 
film 


, 
Borrow 
Rent from 
from 


ies and 16-mm. 


libraries that have purchased 


prints 

Borrow public information 
films from the Air Force. 
Rent training films from CAA 
film depositories and from 
l6-mm. film libraries that 


have purchased prints 


Borrow public information 
and medical films from the 
Army Rent from 16-mm, 
film libraries that have pur- 


chased prints 


Rent from CAA film deposi- 


tories 


Borrow public information 
films from Coast Guard Wash- 

and district offices. 
training films from 16- 
film iibraries that have 


meton 
Rent 
mm 

purchased prints 


Borrow from Army, Navy, 


and Air Force film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 16- 


mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints. 
Borrow from FWS or from 


EWS film depositories. 


Rent from 16- 
have 


Not for loan 
film libraries that 
purchased prints. 


ith 


Not for loan. Rent from 16- 
mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints. 


Purchase 200 motion pictures 
from United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. Purchase film- 
strips from Photo Lab., 3825 
Georgia Ave., Washington I1, 
1). ¢ 


Purchase 70 motion pictures 
and 30 filmstrips from UWI 
Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 490 motion pictures 
and 55 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 
and 3 filmstrips from UWI 


Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 30 motion pictures 
and all filmstrips from UWE 


Other films not for sale. 


50 films from UWF. 


Purchase 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 
from UWF. Apply to FWS 


to buy other films. 


Purchase from U. S. Indian 
School, Intermountain School, 
Brigham City, Utah. 


Purchase from FOA, 
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| .. Department ot Ag le fic 
ture, 
Office of Information, mer 
Motion Picture Service, jerm: 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Wvrea 

Mepe 
| 2 Dey artment of Defense teri 
Office of Public Informatior 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*oreic 


id mi. 





| >. Department of Defense, 

Office of Publie Information 

Washington 25. D. ¢ Mepa 
Jaclu 

I >. Department of Com 

merce, 

Civil Aeronautics Administra 

tion, 

Washington 25, D. C. latio. 
Jiomm 

U. S. Coast Guard, Office off'©'O" 

Public Information, 

W ashineton 25, D. ¢ : 

ublic 

Pepa 


duca 
L. S. Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
UL. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 


Washington 25, D. C. / 
eter 


UL. S. Department of the In 
rior, 

Fish and Wildlife Service. 

P. (). Box 128, College P 
Md. 


q 


Difice 
on, L 
fermi 


7 





U. S. Department of the | 
rior, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


fice 


ion, C 
Foreign Operations Adm) termi 
tration, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

‘ See 

» ashing! 

S Gan 

rinting 
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The following chart explains how to borrow, rent, and purchase 


those motion pictures and filmstrips of the U. S. Goverment 


D3 


which were available for public use in the United States on 


January 1, 1955. Agencies with fewer than 10 such films have 


wid Welfare 


been omitted. 
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KIND OF FILMS’ 
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HOW TO BORROW 
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» GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


Wffice of Inter- 
imerican Affairs 


erminated in 1946) 


vreau of Mines 
H)epartment of the 
Jiterior) 


*oreign perations 
dministration 


Separtment of the Navy 
Including Marine Corps) 


; 
| 
; 
| 
; 


ational Advisory 
| ommittee for 
f| eronautics 


ublic Health Service 
Jepartment of Health, 


iducation, and Welfare) 


i. S. Information Agency 


‘eterans Administration 


Dffice of War Informa- 
tion, Domestic Branch 


lierminated in 1945) 





lOffice of War Informa- 
tion, Overseas Branch 


Hierminated in 1945) 


| 
See also “3,434 U. 5 
shington 25. D. ¢ Price 
“A Direc 
ting Office, W 


70 cents 
j ? See tory « 


ishington 25. D. ¢ 


Volume Number 6 


Government Films,” Bulletin 1951 


»f 2.660 16-mm Film Libraries,” Bulletin 1953 


108 motion pictures on Latin 
America: 5 on Ohio 


6V0 motion pictures——on min- 


ing and metallurgical indus- 
tries and natural resources of 


various States. 


10) motion about 
United States aid to Kurope 


and economic recovery in I u- 


pictures 


ropean countries. 


725 motion pictures and 200 
filmstrips—publiec information 
and training films on various 


30 motion pictures—on tech- 


nical aeronautical subjects 


150 motion pictures and 160 
filmstrips public health 
and medical subjects. 


on 


on 
for 


motion 
life 


overseas use). 


60 
American 


pietures 
(produced 


65 and 6 


filmstrips 


motion pictures 
medi- 


VA 


mostly on 


cal subjects, some on 


activities and programs. 


on W orld 


32 motion pictures 
War II activities 


13. motion on 
American life 


overseas use). 


pietures 
(produced for 


No 


Price: 50 cents 


Rent from 16- 
have 


Not for loan 
mm. film libraries that 


ac quired prints 


Borrow from Bureau of Mines, 
1800 Forbes Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., on LSBM film 
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New Mental Health Insights— 
—lImplications for the Schools 


by Hazel F. Gabbard,* Specialist for Extended School Services and Parent Education, 
Office of Education, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


LTHOUGH there is l ile i d ncreasil 


public interest in the field of 
health, there is still litth lerstandn 
what mental health 3 
it. A well-known definitic ite Vlenta 
health is directed toward I 
condition where each ind dual ive 
best to the world and k: t deep sat 
faction of a life richly a ived. | 


reaching this objective tl Is ha 
important role as men 
health family. 

Joined with the ed 


are membet of other re 


uch as psychiatrist urse 
aciologists, counselor | lf 
health and welfare work Che prob 
of mental health cannot be lved tl 


experts of any one discipline Th 
for many professtons to p 
breadth in outlook and independence 


Ipproa hing the comple 


Releasing Human Resources 


The mental health movem: is based or 
the belief that we have no more begun t 
tap the the full possibilitic f human de 
velopment than we have be to tap the 
resources of the rest of the natural world 
Just as the results of scientific inquiry ca 


1 
enable us to use atomic pow 


used water before, and thi LIT] 


speed our travel across this country i 
few hours. when the rine I e took 
many weeks in the horse and y days 
we can apply our knowledee I in | 
havior to create greater unt d urce 
of human potentiality. Those who w 


with youth in the schools k 





* Miss Gabbard was the off resentat 
of the U. S. Department of He Ed r 
ind Welfare, at the Fifth Internat il Congres 
on Mental Health held i ronto, Canad 
August 14-21, 1954. 


90 


s of children today who, if not 


tual tunted and deformed in mind and 

re nevertheless far from develop- 

ng as they might develop with good care 
ad education, 


For Important Tasks 


\ portant mental health task to which 


ist give more attention is in help- 
chan res which 


th tace the drastic 


the world and which bring 


. n in 
with tl shysical and mental strain too 
ivy for some individuals to withstand. 
While it is probably true that the point 
here an individual may break down men- 
Ts détermined originally by the consti- 


tution he is born with, it is thought that 
this point can be greatly lowered by un- 
e ways of behaving which he picks 


Behavior like sulki- 


up in his early life. 


ness, extreme shyness, oversensitiveness, 
self-pity, bullying, anger outbursts, bossi- 
ess. lyir and stealing is evidence that a 
child isn’t handling his life very well. If 


help can be brought to children in their 


ol years there is some hope of 


1 
riy 


dee rea the number ol people who be- 


me so maladjusted that they may need 


It is in early iden- 


treatinent hospitals. 


tilvine these needs of children that schools 


in make a tremendous contribution in the 
preventive work to be done. 

[he close link of mental health with edu- 
ation was highlighted at the Fifth Inter- 


| Congress on Mental Health, which 


tiona 

enth vened in Toronto. An eminent 
educator tro | gypl speaking -before a 
plenary session said: “It is indeed very 
elementary to know that mental health can 

ly be achieved through education and 


lead to 


wasteful and 


that education which does not 


nental health is definitely 
By this I mean, that in the present 


useless. 


state of civilization, mental health without 


education is not possible dnd education not 


leading to mental health is not justifiable.” 


Good School Described 
Dr. El-Koussy. of [brahim University of 


( airo. in describing a oC od sé hool drew this 


picture of a traditional and modern school: 
“In a really good school they have 
abolished the old desk which was very much 


like a combination of a cell and a strait- 
jacket. Such desks wert 


a way as to make the pupils unable to move 


designed in such 


and yet they can receive with their eyes 


drawings and symbols from. the blackboard 
no matter how meaningful or meaningless 
and with their ears some sounds, 


senseless they 


they are. 
no matter how sensible or 
This is a dictating, obeying at- 


The 


material taught in the traditional school is 


may be. 


a ' 
mosphere; it is a prison atmosphere. 


mostly verbal material which stands as 
vague symbols for somebody else's experi- 
ence. 

“In other words, the pupil in a traditional 
school lives as a parasite on somebody else’s 
firsthand experiences. That is one of the 
reasons why very few pe ople become really 
mature. The majority suck the food from 
their mother’s breasts when they are babies 
and in the same manner they suck informa- 
tion from the books of the grownups when 
they are pupils. in some places when they 
grow up further they expect the government 
to feed them, clothe them, shelter them, and 
take care of all their problems. Such peo- 
ple are not fit for a really free democratic 
community which calls for a good deal of 
active purposeful cooperation and active 
purposeful fair competition. They fit in 
admirably in a master-slave situation. 

“In a good school there is very little dic- 
tating and little passive obeying. 
There is free and active searching, free and 


very 
active doing, and active, creative construct- 
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[he pupils discuss their problems to- 


ing. 
gether and with their teacher. They carry 
out experiments to find out. They even de- 


sign their own experiments and when they 


vet stuck make their own laboratory 


They question the books, the 


they 
appal itus 
ne wspa] rs nd the various sources of infor- 


und search them with enthusiasm. 


mation 

The pupils construct their boats in the work- 
shop for the boat race. They make the 
shelves their library and for their ex- 
hibits. When they want to act a play, they 


read all the plays available to 


sometil 


them; they study them; they subject them to 
a good deal of literary criticism: they study 
themse ind their fellows to decide who is 
most suitable for this or that role. They 
play games and music and entertain each 


other They make their own stage curtains 


and stage dress. They print their own jour- 
nal, the invitation cards and paint their 
posters They even sell tickets for their 
shows to raise funds to help needy pupils oO! 
improv the school. They make a practi- 
cal stud f the neighboring or other com- 
munities and establish strong relations 


They 


ourt to correct each other and 


vhich are usually useful to both sides 


even meet as « 


correct the school. In this way they fulfill 


the three criteria of a good society; first, the 
society able to understand and criti- 
cize itself fully and freely; and secondly, 
the society being able to assimilate and in- 
corporat the creations of its leaders, and 
thirdly, the society being progressive, pro- 
ductive d useful to itself and other so- 
cieties 


“The pupils in such a school are alive. 


happy, active, occupied, creative. respon- 
sible, cooperative, independent and ma- 
ture. They work very hard and that makes 
them very happy and lively because through 
their activity they develop self-confidence 
realistic. 


and self-understanding which are 


productive, directive and self-perpetuating. 


“We find that the good school emphasizes 
life to 


At one end the home curve 


the smooth transition from school 
community life 
and the school curve must make one smooth 
continuous curve, and similarly at the othe 
end the curve and the school 
curve must also make one smooth continu 
ous curve [his implies one principle and 
that is the principle of security and confi- 
dence; but in actual practice it also implies 
a very large number of problems. The main 
problem arises from the fact that a parent 


or a teacher who has been brought up in 
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the past is asked to handle the child in the 


present and prepare him for life in the 


future. The past has gone, the present is 


and the future will soon be 


roing gone. 
The gravity of the problem is growing big 
ver and bigger because the rate of change 
is accelerating all the time, although the rate 
as well as the acceleration varies a great 
deal from society to society. 

“In every society there are some people 
who try to resist change, and who think that 
security lives in conservatism. There are 
others who encourage creativeness, develop 
ment. and progress. The conservatists like 
to use education largely as a means of pre 


traditional within 


serving culture. But 


that framework we have seen some brains 


which get petrified to the extent that they 
do not know how to protect and preserve 
their own tradition within such a very 


society. Such brains are 


quickly changing 
sometimes 1n some plac es taken down from 
the museum shelves and there are attempts 
to have them dusted, activated, reactivated. 
and modernized, but the results are usual 


ly monstrous. | am not advocating here a 
breakaway from the past but | am attacking 
the tendency to stagnation, petrifaction, and 


life In fact a back 


sround built up from the past and present 


loss of vood firm 
elements is a great help for future develop 
ment. What | am trying to emphasize Is 
the big change taking place and the eno1 


mous change that is to be expected.” 


Teacher's Role—A 
School Responsibility 


Speaking of the dilemma which teachers 
face the world over in helping youth main- 
tain mental health, Dr. El-Koussy spoke of 
the pressures placed on them: 

“The teachers are of course agents to the 
whole society irrespective of its divisions 
and subdivisions. For this, they have to 
concentrate on method; general ability to 
think, collection of data, weighing of pros 
and cons, and helping pupils to arrive at 
their-ewn conclusions. This is usually only 
possible with the very intelligent who form 
a small proportion. But even when it is 
possible for the teacher to take that: atti- 
tude at a certain stage it is usually not made 
possible for him all along. The individual 


is usually besieged with highly erected 


walls of ideas and values. 
* * * * * 

“It is obvious that all these factors make 
it difficult for the individual to think on his 
own. What I have just said is summarized 
in the following statement: “The thought I 


s not my thought, but is the thought 
k his 


think 
of one who thought I ought to thin 
thoughts.’ ” 

In visualizing the good school this edu- 
cator would place emphasis not alone on 
the edu 


“It is not 


the 3R’s but on human relations. 


cation of the whole personality. 


a mind, not a body that we have to educate, 
but an and we cannot divide him,” sums 
up the task of the school. 

For a number of vears educators have 
helieved that vouth should adjust to the 
environment in which they live. Dr. Sid 
ney Smith, president of the University of 
foronto,. it opening the Congress sessions, 
juestioned the wisdom of forcing the indi- 
vidual “to adjust to the norms and habits 
tt an existi society.” Such an education, 
he believes. tends toward deadening uni- 
formity In this 20th century there is no 
society that does not need individuais who 


I! be maladjusted to its norms and habits: 


‘i 


who will be searching and critical: who 


ll measure the life that they see vainst 


dard of eternal values: who will seek 


i 
i star 


through education and dis- 


practical ways 


sion, suggestion and compromise, to 


attack the existing inequities of their so- 


ciety and to strenethen the existing forces 


ror vood.’ 


Scientific Study Needed 


There is need for the application ot 
science to the problems besetting all who 
are concerned with mental health. But in 
the search for objectivity in measurements, 
exactness, scientific integrity, let us not lose 
sight of a correlation that cannot be re 
duced to a formula; that is the correlation 
heween mental and sptritual health. 

‘As lovers of wisdom we must abandon 
neutrality and we must have the courage to 


We hear much 
But the cult of 


express disagreement. 
these days of tolerance. 
tolerance produces congenial, polite groups 
who listen eagerly to every concel\ able side 
of a question and never make up their 
minds. 

“A young man graduating from Harvard 
Law School recently made this observation 


‘Most of us 


brought up in a well-mannered atmosphere 


of youth today: have been 


of tolerance: we have been trained to. re- 
spect the beliefs we do not ourselves share. 
| he 


robs its adherents of the power to affirm 


sort of indiscriminate tolerance that 
their own beliefs seems to me to be a greater 
menace in many ways than most forms of 
think we 


prejudice. | are in danger of 








is integral to us does not make us less thar 


. ‘ icti in a eat environment and learn to be equal to it 
aweoelne ind light by being so = hy no means orthodox. but is refresh- our individual selves. For each of us, as 
. kind to our neighbors ingly san¢ By all means let us reduce the well as for society, and posterity, the need 
v slo we sav what we believe to be right .ecasions for stress: but stress will remain to struggle is the chance to grow.” 

" vy what weil ‘bh 1 characteristic of human life and it may Here are recorded some of the highlights 
be that if we could remove it, we should — of jnternational leaders in mental héalth 
st hat st we need. Security is nol which have implications for the schools. 

any aspect of life by elimi- Educators may find it worthwhile to pon 

but only in an inner as- der these ideas in order to refocus our pro 
hallenge can disturb: fessional efforts to meet the mental health 

' ly true in the field needs of children and youth. These state 

P ments from leaders in other countries, who 

: view the world from a different perspective, 

dividual affair for each present a point of view with a freshness 
We cannot fight each other’s and clarity that people in the United States 

h other's pain or see each need to stimulate their own thinking and 

The social condition which doing. 
1 | 
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Elementary Teachers Salaries UP 
Secondary Teachers Salaries DOWN 


by Lester B. Herlihy, Specialist, Education Statistics, 
Research and Statistical Standards, Office of Education, 


Mental Health Goals 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


1) Smith ive Ul ‘ i caul 
Phere are those in 1 t I th wl 
on the future in terms of e conti waa : 
) S \LARIES t lementary school year period. In this region the upturn was 
more conditioning and ( nipulat * 
; reased 5.8 percent 12 percent, averaging $460. High school 
of human beings by the specialists. Yet “9 | . . 
52 teacher salaries in this region also increased 
ne has a creat likin i int of the increase 7.8 percent, or $348. 
inconsistent human race ‘ - Los Angeles, Chicago. Detroit. New York, 
pose any concepts of mental health in pub () | there was a decline of and Philadelphia, all cities with a popula- 
lie affairs that would impos future r the same period of time in tion of one million or more, report an in- 
erations anything in_ the ture f h school teachers, exclusive crease of $227. or 4.9 percent. in salaries of 
formuty. tl e teaching vocational high schools. elementary school teachers from 1949—50 
Another challenge to tal health The de inted to $85. Salaries of to 1952-53. High school teachers’ salaries 
thought came from Sir Geoffrey Vickers. a teache tional high schools gained in these cities declined 4.8 percent during 
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man to think of the role of science as th du —_ ; chools in the ath creased 4 —— 
:, , 158 cities of different population size in or $251. 
removal of hazards rather than to fit peo i : 
four geographic regions The figures have It should be pointed out that “disposable 
ple to face them. Speak ol develop- : on . 99 ; 3 
_ been adjusted to the value of the 1952-53 _ personal income,” which is personal income 
ments in the health field, hi emphasized : ; 
dollar after payment of all taxes and which has 
that preventive me dicine has shifted fro - -9 £9 
he | Forty-two cities of 10,000 to 25,000 pop- been adjusted to the 1952-53 dollar value, 
the lowering of hazards to the raising of ; . g ‘ SE 
ulation reported the largest elementary increased from $1,442 to $1,541, or 6.9 
immunity, and in doing so it has shi r ~ - ej c: 
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f 2 cl ( n be dome ior people ) . . ° 
rom things which ca f [ resenting an average rise in salary of $310. It is also pointed out that teachers in this 


le things people can do for themse lves. 
Geoffrey Vicker 


equating man with his environment it has 


Sil thought that in 


been ihe ride of yrogressive man to make 
I proj 


his environment fit him rccept the 


2 





[he largest salary increase for high school 
teachers was 7 percent, reported by 33 cities 
of 2,500 to 10,000 population. 

Cities in the West reported the highest 
increase over the 3- 


percentage of salary 


study are defined as teachers and other 


instructional staff members such as librar- 
ians and guidance personnel, and psycho- 
logical personnel. Supervisors and prin- 


cipals are not included in this analysis. 
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1 er | =«t igh schoo 2 o_ 
oe ay NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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& me | oS oe | = eS = <4 = < = cation in the development of a financial 
= - = = =s : = © rf . 
5 = 5 = = = : >= = = accounting manual for local and State 
7 Z. < 7 - 7 - i} = > is = 
school systems. These organizations are 
9 4 ( 9 10 11 i2 l 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, National School Boards Associa 
n ities with 
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_ the general format of the proposed manual 
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! 7p a eee em 
5 4.148 4,671 4,744, 5,343 4,867 5,481. 4,808 5,108| 5,750, 4.9 -4.6 manual will be designed to serve local and 
State school officials as the basic reference 
in the field of financial accounting for pub- 
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- sa ps enior, at lar 4-yea lic educa‘ion in the United States. 
Sncludes snd technical hich sch wr . 
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Common Core of State kducational ly hor 


mation, was published 195 It contains 
the items with definiti f ! it | 
department of educati« 1} 

ible The third and { th hand 

the series will deal wit é 

ing and property ace 


Practical Handbook Insured 


In the immediate futur tT stall 
Office of Edueatior ‘ e the mate 
rial for preliminat H 1] 
cordance with the instructior | the plat 
ning conference Sol 
from local school ! I 
tives from agencies the ¢ 
Bureau will provide te 
suggestions in the pre I 
liminary document. The } 7 
ment will be considered t ’ il 
conference. and then it ere Se, 
will later be consider t 
ferences throughout the | State 
iain at a national confere: Hundr 
ol persons In key posil on 1 
State school systems wl will be its 
will participate in the development and pr 
fectine of this manual It is hoped 
this method will insure the productio 
handbook which is pra | usa 


the entire prot ssion 





Educational 
Television 





with pictures and complete graphs « 
logism and sequences. he took them back 
to his classes and said he woul 
in the old way agai 


as Frank Baxte ises 


handle an interview or documentary as 


] 
logon 


use models them, o1 


fectively as Edward R. Mu “ We can 
however, Umprove ovet methods 
by observing them And that is whet 
the master teacher come he should 
simply be the teacher of teachers: it 
is true. he can teach millions if millions 


want to see and hear him But let us teach 
the thousands who expect intly want some 
thing besides entertainment from their tele 
vision sets or let us use television to illus 
trate our regular curricular subjects in a 
way that we cannot do in the classroom 
Possibly, the best test of the use of an) 
scientific aid to learning is whether it car 
do what we In this 
test, television takes its place alongside the 
other audio and visual aids we already use. 
If intelligently directed, it will not be 
found wanting. 


cannot do ourselves. 


of 





American Education 
On a New Horizon 





= has given us the means for alle- 
ting the conditions which I have de 
[wo opposing groups In the world 
netition to fill the vacuum. On 

the one hand there is the Communist world 
by the most ruthless dis tatorship 

f KI Their scheme is to enslave 

| pe ypli everywhere and to 

n building a worldwide di 

The scheme includes America. 

lt et! re intrigue, internal revolu 
tration, and starvation if 

ted States is cooperating with 


ns and our own bilateral pro 


the deve lopment of local leader- 


hip for the alleviation of the miseries of 


I pe ople whose countries have not 
et gained their economk and social poten- 
frontier fo 


bate This then is the new 


educators for men expel! ienced 


iwriculture. health, industry. and engi- 
neerin Basic to our technical assistance 
| ill of these areas is the cone ept of educa 


ndamental to improvement in agri- 


culture. health. industry. public adminis 


ration, and other areas of economic and 
social development. It is equally funda- 
mental that education be used as an instru- 


freedom—that men and 


ment of women 
who for generations have known the evils 
1 suppression may be liberated through 


their own power. 
Phe methe 


| 
essentially one 


rl ol helping these people is 
of sharing ideas. It is not 


i give-away program. The purpose is to 


skills, knowledge, and freedom 


hare our 
with those who are impoverished in body, 
heart, anc spirit 

\merica alone cannot lead the world out 
great despair into which the science 
We can be 
of great help providing we off the 
of Independence and the Bill 


ot the 
ot wal h is de livered mankind. 
dust 
Declaration 
of Rights and let the world know that they 


continu at home and abroad. 


to apply 
Moreover, we need to approach this task 
humbly and in the spirit of that Great 


feacher of our heritage who proclaimed, 


“But he that is greatest among you shall be 


your servant.” 





rld countries, both through the 





NATO ESSAY 
COMPETITION, 1955 


\ FREE ROUND-TRIP air passage, with 
week’s NATO head 
quarters in Paris, SHAPE, and other NATO 
winner of a 
The Ameri 
can Council on NATO, a group of citizens 


the Nortl Atlantic 


is conducting the com 


accommodatio! to 


installations will go to the 
nationwide essay competition 
organized to support 
l'reaty Organization, 
rroups: those under 
19 and 


from each age 


petition among two age 


19 and those betweer 1) years old 


Che winning essay group 


in the United States will be placed in com- 


petition with those from each of other 


member NATO nations 


in each age group will 


Che international 
cet the top 
additional 


winnel 
prize. The Council is offerings 
prizes to United States winners. 

Contestants may select one of three pre 
scribed subjects. In not more than 3.000 


contrast the North At 
multilateral alli- 


words, they may (a) 


with othe: 
} 


lantic Treaty 
ances in history; or (4) examine the possi 


bilities of the NATO as 


political stability and well-being; or (c) 


an instrument for 


write a letter addressed to an imaginary 
young Communist behind the Iron Curtain 


NATO is 


against 


dealing with the accusation that 


part of a capitalist conspiracy 


“true” democracy, and explain the way of 
life which NATO exists to defend. 

Entries from within the United States 
must be submitted by April 10, 1955; those 
March 
NATO 


K’ssay Competition may be obtained from: 


from outside the United States, by 


95. 1955. 


Information about the 

Miss Frances Barry. 

Assistant 
on NATO, 

8101 Empire State Building, 


New York - N. \ ° 


Secretary. American Council 








“Believe, Belong, Build” 
The 1955 Girl Scout Week, March 6—12, 


was developed on the theme “Believe, Be- 
long, Build.” This special week was sched- 
uled to include March 12, the anniversary of 
the day in 1912 when Juliette Gordon Low 
called together the little group of girls in 
Savannah, Ga., to form the first Girl Scout 
troop. 

About 1,750,000 girls are enrolled in the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. They are guided 
by a half million devoted men and women 
who are registered members and by count- 
less others who work with and for the Girl 
Since the organization was set up 
with a little group of neighborhood girls, it 
has grown into a nationwide influence for 
better citizenship among girls and women. 


Scouts, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
of State Departments 
of Education 


panying lists. entitled ““Elemen- 


ition Aids” and *“Secondar\ 


Educa \ids,” are the second in a series 
ot re ublications ot State departments 
f edu 

Increasingly we find that similar educa- 
tional blems appear in various parts of 
the [heir analyses and solutions. 
rovel local conditions, written in 
bulletin form, are of prime importance to 
many. 

Chis random listing of public ations 
contributed by the State departments of 
educatic No evaluation has been made. 
It should not be inferred that the reports are 
all considered to be of top importance by 
the States concerned. Some, indeed, are. 
but there are many other reasons for issuing 
publicati ms 

Correspondence regarding any publica- 
tion should be with the publishing agency 


listed under each State heading. Some 


items may be for sale. others may be out of 


stock No 
Othce of 


copies are available from the 


Education in Washington. 


Elementary Education Aids 


Delaware 
Live. Bulletin No. 84. 
State Department of Public 


TEACHING To 
1954. 171 p. 
Instruction. Dover. 


room teachers in the fields of health, physi- 


Prepared to help class- 


cal education. and safety. Discusses organi- 


zation and administration of these areas 


and presents instructional materials. 


Florida 
Music For FiLoripaA CHILDREN. Bulletin 
No. N40. 1954. 129 p. State Department 


of Education. Tallahassee. Discusses what 


constitutes the music education program 


and presents a 3-year plan for initiating and 


developing such a program. 


Number 6 


J olume 


by Wiliis C. Brown, 
Specialist, Instruction, 
Organization and 
Services Branch, 
Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, 


and Welfare 


Maryland 
] ol, ) 


State Department of 


LIBRARIES IN MARYLAND. 
1954, 107 p. 


Baltimore. 


SCHOOT 
Vo. pA 
Education. 


Presents purpose 


and function of the library in elementary 


and secondary schools. Outlines specifi 
services and responsibilities of administra 
tors, librarians, and teachers in developing 
a program offering rich learning opportuni 
ties. Recommends poli ies and practices 
for the inservice education of librarians and 


teachers. 
Massachusetts 


PHonics AT Work. (Supplement to Read 
PI 


ing section, Massachusetts Curr ulum 


Guide.) 1954. 


of Education, 


State Department 


16 p. 


Boston. (Juotes from re 
search findings in discussing the teaching of 
phonics, principles of teaching, phonics in 
relation to the various levels of skills and 
abilities, and phonetic power in relation to 
summary and 


spelling ability. Contains 


bibliography. 

Mississippi 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF ORAL COMMUNI- 
1953. 


State Department of Ed- 


CATION FOR MIssIssIpPI SCHOOLS. 


No. 139. 174 p. 
ucation, Jackson. Part I discusses elemen- 
tary school problems of reading, speech 
improvement, testing, the integrated pro- 
gram, teaching aids, and suggested criteria 
for evaluation in relation to oral communi- 
cation. Part II deals with similar secondary 
school problems. 


Washington 
FOR EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


LANGUAGE Arts. 1954. Office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


PLANNING 
32 p. 
Olympia. “Prepared to assist elementary 
school faculties in studying and developing 


their programs for the improvement of com- 


nication.” Emphasizes reading and ora 


and written expression. Bibliography. 


PLANNING FOR EFrrectivE EDUCATION 
WORKING witH NUMBERS 1954 0 
Designed to encourage creative teaching and 
erve as a basis for developing arithmeti 
skills and planning content to teach. Tells 
he relate arithmetic to other expe riences 
ind how teach arithmetic schools wit! 
ed grades. Bibliography 

West Virginia 

Coat MINING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES IN 
West VIRGINIA { Curriculum Bulletin { 


Teachers. Grades 1-12. 1954. 245 | 
Department of Education, Charleston 


State 
Provides resource material for teaching 
about West Virginia’s industries, with su 
estio for teachit at the various grade 
level Bibliography 

Secondary Education Aids 
flaska 
ENGLISH FOR ALASKA HIGH SCHOOLS Bul 
letin No. 2 (Revised). 1954. 106 p. De- 
partment of Education, Juneau. Presents 
outline for standard 4-year English course 


and outlines for public speaking journal 


ism. and dramatics courses 

Florida 

{ Guine To TEACHING SPEECH IN FLORIDA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Bulletin No. 34A 
(Revised 1954. 100 p. State Depart- 


Ine ludes 


lallahassee. 


units on developing speet h awareness, voice 


ment of Education, 


and diction, listening, conversation group 


discussion extempore 


parliamentary law, 
debate 


Units may be used in sequence 


oral reading, radio, and 


speaking, 
dramatics. 
for speech course or separately in other 
courses. Contains suggestions for speech 


program in seventh and eighth grades. 


Tennessee 


A REPORT OF THE STATE STEERING Com 


MITTEE OF THI PRINCIPALS’ 


State De- 


TENNESSE! 
1954. 
partment of Education, Nashville. 


STUDY COUNCIL. 24 p. 
Briefly 
describes the studies recently completed by 
and lists 


the Principals’ Study Council 


troublesome unsolved problems and plans 


for an action program for 1954—55. 


West Virginia 

Ciassiriep High SCHOOLS AND APPROVED 
HicH 1954. 43 p. 
State Department of Education, Charleston. 
A list of West Virginia public and and pri- 
vate secondary schools approved for the 
1953—54. 


JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 


Ss hoo! year 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer 


Associate Librarian, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


rTnRrrFer?Ee.F F&F ft «et ff €=.2 


sted should be ordered from the publishers. ) 


APPLIED PRINCIP! 


tional Approach to I 


Processes. Kdited b Har ( Ott a ispu Pa.. The 


Star kpole ¢ ompan 1954 
ARITHMETIC—CHILDI E Ir! lwin eans. Wash 
ot ER 

ineton, D. C.. Associat Internadgional 

4 

1954 le) p. Illu ) etin oO. * ol ssociation for 

Childhood Education 
hact One Tract c Millions 

Viarjorie Viedar\ ( Yo ong ims , r" and Co 

POA. Zi p. Illus 
Eptcatrors Guipe To Free Tapes, Scripts anp TRANSCRIP 

PLONS Compiled mad | dited | \\ ilter \ W ittic 

Hanson 

1955. 144p. $47 
EVALUATION IN G1 dited by Paul L. Dres 

sel Dubuque, lowa 


hioms ror Pusise RARIES ted | on tee of the 
American Library A ition isu oar’ Chicago 
\merican | ibrary Assor 


FINANCING ADUL' 
By Edward B. Olds 


ciation of the U.S.A LO54 


Adult Education Asso 


\ FOUNDATION FOR ARI DUCATION By Manuel Barkai 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1955. 235 p. $4.00. 

FOUNDATIONS OF SECOND EDUCATION Carl G. F. Frar 
zen. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955 192 p. $4.50. 

hue FUNCTIONAL Bopy MEASUREMENTS OF SCHOOL AGE Cutt 
DREN. A Handbook for Manufacturers, Design Engineers. Archi 
tects, and School Officials for Use in Planning School Furniture 


Prepared by W. Edgar Martin: 


l quipment, and Buildings 


Measuring and Analysis Data by Fred P. Thieme Chicago. Ill.. 


Address ition: choo! 


1] 
i 


Institute, 27 East Monroe St hicago. Ill] 


1954, 90 p Illus $1.00 


Tue Hien Scuoor Departs Heap In -Business EpUucA 
rion. By Edward H. G ieinnati. Ohio. South-West 
ern Publishing Company, |' Monograph 89. 

A History or TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIversity. By 
Lawrence A, Cremin, David A. Shannon. and Mary Evelvn Town 
send. New York. Columbia University Press, 1954 209 p 
Illus. $4.25. 

GROWTH OF ART IN AMERICAN ScHoots. By Frederick M. 
Logan. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 

Tue Macic Wortp or Books. By Charlemae Rollins. Chi 
cago, IIl., Science Research Associates. Inc.. 1954 LO p. Illus. 


(Junior Life Adjustment Booklet.) 


10 p $3.50. 


50 cents 


6 


\ Fune- 


Educative 


h and Gertie L. 


Randolph, \ ‘ i! lucator Progres service. 


19054 IO DP $1, 


S PI BLIC SCHOOLS, 


NeeEp A LirtT? 
Veterans. Indianapolis, Indiana, Scholarship Information Serv- 
ice. National Child Welfare Division. The American Legion. 1954. 
0 p. 
Chicago, Ill.. Na- 


tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1954. 95 p. Illus. 


101 Questions ABour Pusiic Epucartion. 


S100. 
ORAL DECISION-MAKING: Principles of Discussion and Debate. 
by Waldo W. Braden and Earnest Brandenburg. New York. 


Harper & Brothers, 1955. 572 p. Illus. $4.75. 


Puysicar EpucATION FoR High ScHOoL Boys AND Girts—A 
Handbook of Sports, Athletics, and Recreation Activities. Wash- 
American Association for Health. Physical Edu- 


ington 6, D. C. 
cation, and Reéreation, 1955. 384 p. $3.50. 

Reacuing TEen-AcGers THroucGH Group WorK AND RECREA- 
rion ProcRamMs. Observations on Work with Teen-agers ir 
Agencies ( ooperating with the Youth Board. New York. New 
York City Youth Board, 1954. 43 p. Hllus. (Youth Board 
Vonograph No. 1.) 

lHe SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. Educationai and Public 
Relations. By J. E. Grinnell and Raymond J. Young. New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1955. 444 p. Illus. $5.50. 

SPONSORED RESEARCH PoLicy OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
\ Report of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1954. 95 p. 
$1.50. 

SPORTSMANLIKE Drivinc. (Third, Revised, Edition) Wash- 
ington, D, C., American Automobile Association! 1955. 480 p. 
Illus $2.10 to schools. 

STAFF RELATIONS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Washington. 
D. C., American Association of School Administrators, 1955. 
170 p. (Thirty-third Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators.) $5.00. 

STARTING THe Seconp Hatr Century. Annual Report of 
the National Child Labor Committee for the Year Ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1954. By Gertrude Folks Zimand. New York. 
National Child Labor Committee, 1954. 18 p. Single copy free. 

With PERSPECTIVE ON HuMAN Retations. A Study of Peer 
Group Dynamics in an Eighth Grade. By Hilda Taba. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1955. 155 p. 
(Studies in Intergroup Relations.) $1.75. 

TECHNICAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACHIEVEMENT Tests. By 
Committee on Test Standards, American Educational Research 
Association and Committee on Test Standards, National Council 
on Measurements Used in Education. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1955. 36 p. $1.00. 
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